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Editorial: Book Review 


Professor Ulich’s brilliant, lucid, and searching discussion* covers the 
whole range of problems from secondary schools to adult educational 
programs. His book, one of the most significant in recent decades, lifts the 
level of the whole plateau of writing on the subject and achieves at points 
what may become a new watershed for the torrents of educational jargon. 
He asks the great questions; he analyzes fearlessly; he argues for a verdict; 
but he also penetrates the crisis of our American schools with the light of 
constructive scholarship and a vision of hope for each level of the system. 

Our concern is primarily with the treatment of higher education, and 
more especially graduate work. But this cannot be fully appreciated apart 
from the discussion of secondary education and adult education. Pedagogy 
is an ecosystem. Reform and reconstruction in graduate and professional 
schools are not fully possible apart from corresponding measures in the 
other areas. We cannot immediately accomplish what Dr. Ulich has laid 
before us even when we recognize its truth. But if we cannot now have the 
kind of higher education we need, those of us in the colleges and universities 
must accept the responsibility to society of participating in the improvement 
of the whole range of education which lies as the special precondition not 
only of advanced studies, but of all elements in our democratic order. He 
recognizes the tension between equality and quality, between democracy 
and real justice, between the common ground of emotion in character 
building and the differentiation of function in intellect. The proper unity 
of emotional and intellectual education is presupposed in the society in which 
the reforms of higher education are proposed. Higher education is plagued 
by problems and pressures which must be resolved at the secondary level. 

Higher education requires the concordance of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
continental concepts of the university. “Both represent different accentuations 
of one and the same ideal: the harmonious and mature person who knows 


that he can survive only in a voluntarily acknowledged set of physical and 


*Robert Ulich. Crisis and Hope in American Education. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1951. $3.75. 
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metaphysical responsibilities.” We must affirm the tradition of Humanitas 
and of Veritas as two sides of a triangle, but we must also recognize that the 
basis of the triangle must be Religio. The reason is that moral and intellectual 
values cannot live on themselves but need “a faith or a metaphysics of 
devotion to a universal order reflecting itself in the best of our human 
endeavors.” 


The problem of the common and universal in relation to the role of 
specialization is as acute in higher as it is in lower education. Dr. Ulich’s 
observations on liberal education and philosophy, on the one hand, and 
specialization on the other are exceedingly relevant today. He properly 
criticizes that type of liberal arts defender who is incapable of abandoning 
the idea that liberal values are attached only to a certain number of subjects. 
Liberal education thrives on the spirit in which things are taught much 
more than on the matter. Students must be motivated to think in terms 
of significant relationship, to seek for adequate synthesis. 


Where the genuine liberal spirit is actively present, graduate and 
professional specialization may be soundly pursued. Specialization is not 
inherently evil, but becomes so when it is severed from the totality of human 
interest. The doctoral frenzy and the absurd spectre of specialized concen- 
trations do not spare the traditional liberal arts subjects any more than more 
recently developed fields of enquiry. Certainly there is need for graduate 
professional education to take seriously the obligation of rooting its program 
deeply in the basic experiences of mankind. 


Ulich criticizes sharply and with effect much so-called doctoral “research;” 
he holds for international literacy through the language requirements; he 
deplores the doctoral frenzy as a disservice to democracy, whereas it is 
generally defended in its name; he analyzes poor graduate teaching and finds 
it due mostly to the isolation of specialization; he pleads for the revival of 
scholarly status and integrity for the Master’s degree and argues that the 
doctorate should be reserved for high forms of creative scholarship. 


What shall be done? The author’s “fourteen points” cannot be sum- 
marized here. They possibly need adaptation and critical revision for each 
situation in higher education. On the whole, the reviewer finds Dr. Ulich 
quite convincing in principle. He must be taken seriously. Reform cannot 
be thoroughly or adequately undertaken at any point without a coherent 
plan for the whole. Compromises must therefore be made in the interest of 
eventual adequacy. The distorting pressures on graduate and professional 
schools will not abate until a more healthy secondary program is in operation. 
But certainly Boston University is soundly at work by taking an integral and 
critical democratic approach to the major issues through its analysis of 
objectives and their implementation. This work must push beyond com- 
parative pedagogy and parallel permissiveness to genuine philosophical 
synthesis and coherence. 

Watter G. MuELDER 


Dean and Professor of Social Ethics, 
School of Theology 
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Preparing College Men and Women for Politics 


Epwarp R. 


Professor of Government 


As previously announced in the pub- 
lic press, Boston University has received 
a grant of $12,000 from the Maurice 
and Laura Falk Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, to be used for the 
explicit purpose of “preparing college 
men and women for politics.” Under 
the terms of this grant, Boston Univer- 
sity will “give courses of instruction 
which will combine classroom work 
with experience in practical politics 
through participation in the activities 
of the political party of the student’s 
choice.” The program will have national 
significance in that Boston University 
is one of five colleges or universities 
selected by the Falk Foundation “to 
demonstrate how instruction in prac- 
tical politics can be made an integral 
part of the college curriculum and thus 
guide the efforts of other institutions 
interested in the same objective.” 

This national project had its origin 
in the establishment of the Citizenship 
Clearing House at the New York 
University Law School by Arthur J. 
Vanderbilt, then Dean, now Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey. Following an extensive ques- 
tionnaire as to what the colleges were 
actually doing in this field, the results 
of which were generally disappointing, 
the Falk Foundation supported an in- 
tensive survey, which was made by 
Thomas H. and Doris D. Reed through 
Visits to many institutions throughout 
the country. On the basis of these 
studies and personal observations, which 
revealed that in Boston University an 
existing program capable of expansion 
was combined with a rich potential 


laboratory in its political environment, 
the Falk Foundation invited Boston 
University to submit a concrete and 
constructive plan. 

For this purpose, Dean Chester M. 
Alter, of the Graduate School, appointed 
an informal committee consisting of 
Messrs. Benedict, Collier (Chairman), 
Fletcher, Gibbs, Newman, Verhage, 
and Westmeyer. The committee for- 
mulated a comprehensive program, 
which, with important modifications, 
was accepted by the Falk Foundation. 
With the addition of Dr. Harvey, who 
had not then returned from England, 
and with the same Chairman, the in- 
formal planning committee of the sum- 
mer has been converted into a Faculty 
Policy Committee for the general direc- 
tion of the project. In addition, a small 
number of political and civic leaders 
in the community have been invited to 
serve as an advisory committee. 


The Chairman and Dr. Gibbs have 
been relieved of certain teaching assign- 
ments for more active participation in 
the citizenship program. On the basis 
of outstanding interest and experience 
in practical politics as well as of aca- 
demic qualifications, graduate fellow- 
ships have been awarded to Mr. John 
F. McNulty and Mr. John J. Nachyly, 
Jr., as assistants in the program. In the 
opening week of the project, they have 
cooperated with vigor and enthusiasm 
in the establishment of political contacts 
for students and in the initial super- 
vision of their experience. Mr. McNulty 
volunteered for active service early in 
September and made many arrange- 
ments and appointments with political 
organizations and workers, indispensa- 
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ble for the early and effective launching 
of the program. 

A full-time secretary has been ap- 
pointed, and offices have been opened 
in Apartment 7 at 236 Bay State Road. 
Group conferences on students’ field 
work will be conducted there; and the 
Chairman, Dr. Gibbs, and Messrs. 
McNulty and Nachyly will be available 
for consultation at scheduled hours. 

The office will operate as a clearing- 
house for all political activity in the 
University and as a service organiza- 
tion for student political clubs. Already 
it has contributed materially to the 
formation of such clubs, with a strictly 
non-partisan attitude. Republicans and 
Democrats alike are urged to use all 
the facilities of the office to promote 
their political interests. 

Boston University has long been in- 
terested in preparing students for active 
participation in politics, and even before 
the Falk Foundation grant it had taken 
definite steps in the development of an 
effective program. Three major ingre- 
dients of this program may be dis- 
tinguished: (1) courses in citizenship, 
government, political economy, parties 
and politics, and the like, (2) student 
projects and field work integrated with 
classroom instruction, and (3) supple- 
mentary and extra-curricular student 
activities. 

The courses in the citizenship pro- 
gram serve two different though closely 
related purposes. On the one hand, 
some courses are designed to reach as 
many students as possible in order to 
arouse or inculcate widespread interest 
in government and politics, awareness 
and understanding of the major issues 
confronting the citizen, and insight 
into the role of the individual in a 
democratic society, with emphasis on 
duties as well as rights. More special- 
ized courses, on the other hand, are 
devoted to the development of potential 


leaders in politics, government, and 
community life. 

The latter include two courses in 
parties and politics, conducted respec- 
tively at the College of Liberal Arts 
and the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, currently enrolling approxi- 
mately seventy students, as well as more 
advanced courses in federal, state, and 
local government. 

Instructors in all appropriate courses, 
whether specialized or general, will be 
assisted under the new program to 
bridge the gaps between theory and 
practice by bringing practising politi- 
cians into the classroom and by sending 
students out to confront the realities of 
politics in the field. 

The approach, however, to the organ- 
ization of such political field work in 
the general courses must be funda- 
mentally different from that in the more 
specialized subjects, like party politics 
during a national, state, or local cam- 
paign. In the latter, a substantial 
amount of actual work in a campaign, 
with oral and written reports thereon, 
will be required of all students. In the 
former, students will be encouraged to 
volunteer for field work as well as to 
participate in student political clubs, 
meetings, and rallies. In any event, 
politics will be brought into the class- 
room whenever appropriate. 

In addition to this directed political 
experience at different levels and in 
varying functional aspects of a cam- 
paign, the grant by the Falk Founda- 
tion provides a continuous educational 
program throughout the year. Follow- 
ing the November election, students 
will correlate field work with classroom 
study through evaluation and appraisal 
of campaign methods and election re- 
sults, through discussion of techniques 
with precinct and other party workers, 
and the like. 


[Continued on p. 74} 
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The Worcester Foundation for 


Experimental Biology 


Hupson Hoactanp, Executive Director 


The Worcester Foundation for Ex- 
perimental Biology, Inc., is a non- 
profit, educational and research in- 
stitute with a working arrangement 
with the Boston University Graduate 
School permitting research carried on 
at the Foundation to be credited for 
residence at the University. Members 
of the staff of the Foundation hold 
graduate school appointments in sev- 
eral departments of the University. 

The Worcester Foundation is only 
eight years old and is the outgrowth 
of studies in physiology and biochem- 
istry carried on at Clark University 
during the 1930’s and early 1940’s by 
Dr. Gregory Pincus and the writer and 
a group of eight or ten associates. 
Our work was supported at Clark by 
research grants until the incorpora- 
tion of the Foundation. 

As the team of investigators grew 
in size, the available laboratory facili- 
ties were exceeded, and the research 
group moved into an old barn that I 
rented from the University as part of 
my living accommodations. The barn 
was converted into a laboratory by 
philanthropically minded Worcester 
citizens and served as temporary quar- 
ters during 1942 and 1943. 

In 1944, it seemed desirable to us 
to establish a non-profit institution 
without University affiliation, which 


‘would continue to function on the 


grants we were receiving. We asked 
some friends to be trustees and to in- 
corporate as the Worcester Foundation 
for Experimental Biology. The trus- 
tees consisted of prominent Worcester 
business and professional men, to- 


gether with a group of distinguished 
scientists from outside the Worcester 
community. Shortly after incorpora- 
tion, our trustees purchased a large 
residence with twelve acres of land in 
Shrewsbury, a suburb of Worcester, 
and raised funds in the community to 
convert it to laboratories. 

In June, 1945, the Foundation, with 
Pincus and myself as codirectors, 
moved into the new quarters. We an- 
ticipated that the converted residence 
could comfortably house the dozen 
Foundation employees and easily ac- 
commodate as many as twenty work- 
ers which, at that time, seemed to be 
the maximum number that might be 
expected. The growth of the Founda- 
tion, however, surprised all concerned. 
At present, we employ about 100 peo- 
ple including approximately thirty-five 
investigators who hold the doctorate 
or its equivalent, and three additional 
buildings have been constructed to 
house our activities. The Foundation 
is still entirely supported by research 
grants and gifts. It is quite unusual in 
that it has no endowment or appre- 
ciable earned income. [The current 
campaign for endowment will help fill 
many needs, including scholarships to 
assist students in obtaining the Ph.D. 
degree under the arrangement with 
Boston University. ] 

The Foundation’s field of concen- 
tration is primarily the chemistry and 
physiology of steroid hormones which 
comprise the hormones of the adrenal 
cortex, including cortisone and other 
equally important compounds, and the 
sex hormones released from the ovaries 
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and testes. Much of our work involves 
investigations of the basic chemistry 
of these substances and the mechanisms 
of their physiological action in animals. 
The studies also include applications 
to cancer research, to research in ner- 
vous and mental diseases, and to the 
changes in hormonal balances in men 
and women as a function of age. 
There is an active program in the 
field of mammalian reproduction, in the 
effects of steroid hormones on the ner- 
vous system, and investigations of the 
role of adrenal hormones in combating 
the effects of radiation damage such 
as might be encountered in atomic 
warfare. The Foundation numbers 
among its investigators some of the 
outstanding steroid physiologists and 
chemists in the country, and it is fre- 
quently visited by scientists from other 
laboratories who contribute to our 
weekly seminars. The fact that with- 
in the past twelve months more than 
sixty scientific papers have been pub- 
lished by the Foundation illustrates 
the productive quality and capacity of 
its work. 

The working program with the Bos- 
ton University Graduate School, in 
effect since 1951, makes it possible for 
junior scientists employed on the staff, 
who have suitable preparation, to carry 
out research for the doctorate. We 
welcome visits from graduate students 
in residence at the University. Gradu- 
ate students who have completed their 
preliminary courses and who wish to 
do research at the Foundation should 
consult with the heads of their major 
departments in the University. Re- 
search at the Foundation for the doc- 
torate may be carried on in special 
aspects of biochemistry, organic chem- 


istry, physiology, and biology. One or 
more members of the Foundation staff 
hold appointments in these four Bos- 
ton University departments. 

The Foundation has an extensive 
collaborative project with the Wor- 
cester State Hospital involving re- 
search in endocrine factors in psy- 
choses. Boston University graduate 
students of psychology may find in- 
terest in this work through the De- 
partment of Psychology at the hospi- 
tal. Shrewsbury is about an hour from 
Boston by auto and is thus within 
commuting distance for persons wish- 
ing to work in residence. It is, of 
course, preferable for students engag- 
ing in a full-time program at the 
Foundation to reside in the Worcester 
area. 


[Staff members of the Foundation 
holding appointments at Boston Uni- 
versity are: 

Min Chueh Chang, B.S., Diploma 
in Agricultural Sciences, Ph.D., Re- 
search Associate Professor of Biology. 

Ralph I. Dorfman, B.S., Ph.D., Re- 
search Professor of Biochemistry. 

Oscar M. Hechter, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., 
Research Associate Professor of Physi- 
ology. 

Hudson Hoagland, A.B., M.S. in 
Chem. Eng., Ph.D., Sc.D., Research 
Professor of Physiology. 

Robert P. Jacobsen, B.A., M.A., Ph. 
D., Research Associate Professor of 
Chemistry. 

Harold Levy, B.S., Ph.D., Research 
Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

Gregory Pincus, B.S., M.S., Sc.D., 
Research Professor of Biology. 

Erwin Schwenk, D.Sc., Research 
Professor of Chemistry. ] 


The oldest books are still only just out to those who have not read them. 


—Samuel Butler, Notebooks 
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Window Dressing ? 


Professor Gerald Warner Brace, of the 
English Department, has honored his 
colleagues by dedicating his latest novel 
to them. The Spire is a story of life at 
Wyndham, an imaginary New England 
college, and is thus of interest to all 
concerned with higher education. 

Readers of the Journat will enjoy at- 


tending a meeting of the Wyndham 
English Department. In the passage 
reprinted below,* Professor McAdam, 
Chairman, is presiding at his last meet- 
ing, for he is about to retire. The 
President of the College, David Gid- 
ney, is present to discuss some impor- 
tant matters. 


Gidney had been exchanging whispers with McAdam; now he took 
over briskly, nodding first to Ellmann and then to Flanders, as one who had 
relished their exchanges of wisdom. He reviewed the affairs of the depart- 
ment, reminding them of the stability and relative simplicity of earlier times, 
and of the enormous uncertainties that now faced them on every hand. 
Professor McAdam, he said, whose retirement they all very deeply regretted, 
had been a strong steadying influence during these rather desperate times; 
they must all candidly recognize the fact that a new leadership and a new 
unity must be established. 


“In the span of my memory, Mr. President,” Bill Pinney rumbled, “the 
times have always been desperate.” 

Gidney brushed the notion aside with a left-handed gesture, then paused 
a moment to consider it. “I don’t mean to complain, Professor Pinney. The 
word desperate is not well chosen—let us say rather that the times are chal- 
lenging.” He smiled in recognition of his oratorical term, but went ahead in- 
sistently. “If we stand pat, if we merely defend and conserve, we are lost. 
The conditions of life are changing faster than at any time in history—” 
He took on austerity as he spoke, and they listened solemnly; he sat up taller 
in his chair and lifted an admonitory finger. Wyndham, he said, had to do 
more than merely meet the competition of its rivals—it had to demonstrate 
superiority. “I don’t mean to sound tough, gentlemen, but it is up to every 
man on the faculty to justify his membership there—and I am bound to say 
to you that this department has not as a whole been distinguishing itself. 
This is not a personal criticism—it is purely an administrative observation.” 

McAdam looked unhappily down, like a scolded pupil. Flanders held 
aloft his cigarette and secretly smiled. Pinney glared angrily and spoke: 
“You mean we don’t publish enough, I suppose.” 

“I refuse to disparage publication,” Gidney said. “Call it window 
dressing if you like, but nothing gives a faculty more general prestige.” 


“But sir—” young Sayles began stutteringly. 


*Reprinted with permission of both author and publisher from The Spire, copyright 1952 by 
Gerald Warner Brace, published by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York. 
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“I know,” Gidney went on. “You are going to say that much of it is 
trivial—but better a trivial idea than none at all, Mr. Sayles. Whoever pub- 
lishes is at least courageous enough to compete with his peers.” 


“Ah,” Flanders murmured. 


“Further,” Gidney sternly said, “it gives us the professional measure of a 
man. It may be that the stuff is trivial, but there is no necessity for triviality.” 


Sayles, with spots of color and a reckless glitter in his face, tried again. 
“But sir, with the sort of teaching schedules we have here—” 

“Your schedules are fairly mild, I believe, Mr. Sayles. If you had ever 
taught in a big city university, for example, you would consider our program 


very gentlemanly indeed.” 


Sayles nervously smiled and flushed and said nothing more. 


“I know quite well,” Gidney resumed, “that there are other factors. 
Teaching ability is one—a very great one. It is rather imponderable—it can’t 


be measured—but it is to be valued.” 


“Well, I hope so,” Pinney muttered. 


“But often when a man can do nothing well, he assumes he is at least a 
good teacher.” Gidney tried to make his smile disarming. “Colleges, I fear, 


are full of such illusions.” 


There was an unhappy silence, and then Pinney exploded. “What is all 
this—a threat? Are you telling us to produce or else?” 

“Tt is simply that as president I have to think of these things. In your 
place I should probably be indignant, as you are—but I am trying not to be 
personal. I’m just trying to visualize the best possible college—I conceive that 


to be one of my duties.” 


McAdam lifted his head hopefully. “I’m sure we understand, President 


Gidney.” 


“Thank you, Mac.” Gidney smiled with a certain briskness. “You 
make it easy for me to bring up my next point—the matter of the chairman- 


UNIVERSITY LECTURES — CHANGE IN DATE 


The date for Professor Geiringer’s 
University Lecture has been changed 
from April 16, 1953,—the date an- 
nounced in the September Journac— 
to April 21, 1953. 

A note on the University Lectures 
may be of interest. The University 
Lectureship was established at Boston 
University in 1950 for the dual pur- 
pose of honoring members of the fac- 
ulty engaged in outstanding research 
and of giving all members of the Uni- 


versity—faculty, students, alumni—as 
well as of the community, an oppor- 
tunity to learn more of their work. 
Appointments to the Lectureship are 
made by the President of the Univer- 
sity on the nomination of the Board of 
the Graduate School, which has set up 
a procedure in which all faculty mem- 
bers and graduate students are in- 
vited to make suggestions. 

Two appointments are made an- 
nually. The lectures are open to the 
public. 
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A New Project—A New Problem 


Asert Roy 


Associate Librarian, Thesis Counsellor to Graduate Students, 
College of Business Administration 


Only one who has been working in 
college libraries for years can be aware 
of the importance and extent to which 
master’s theses have grown in the last 
ten or fifteen years. Thousands of stu- 
dents in the United States graduate 
each year with a degree of advanced 
standing, and most of them write a 
thesis in partial fulfillment of their de- 
gree requirements. It is evident that 
this fact in itself — the sheer quantity 
of theses typed, mimeographed, or 
printed — constitutes a source of in- 
formation that can no longer be 
neglected or pushed aside as irrelevant. 
Moreover, as the requirements for ad- 
vanced students have become stricter 
and more demanding, as the subject 
areas and fields of knowledge have 
assumed ever greater proportions, such 
theses have in a large measure be- 
come better, more detailed, and more 
thoroughly documented; and they are 
no longer what they used to be, namely, 
a kind of inflated term paper, but are 
(or are supposed to be) real contri- 
butions to the field in which the gradu- 
ate student majors. In addition, mas- 
ter’s theses are now rightly filling a 
vacuum: while a doctor’s dissertation 
ought to be a piece of original first- 
hand research, the master’s thesis takes 
up the smaller segment of study, such 
as a regional investigation of eco 
nomic conditions, a comparison of 
parallel or competing industrial enter- 
prises, the analysis of a specific detail 
in ethnology, the evaluation of a new 
method in social work, the discussion 


of a current controversy about a philo- 
logical problem, and the like. Lastly, 
it is obvious to anyone who has had 
close dealings with graduate students 
that most of them, when admitted to 
the study for their advanced degree, 
have no preconceived idea what to 
write about, have no preferences, no 
special experiences, no particular qual- 
ifications, — and thus the first thing 
they are looking for is something to 
give them hints and directives, to touch 
off thought associations, to “light a 
lamp” whose rays they may follow. 
Such source materials as Suggested Re- 
search Topics, published by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, have been of some help, 
but more in that line is needed. 

It was on the basis of these observa- 
tions and considerations that, a few 
years ago, I began toying with the 
idea of compiling a Union List of 
Theses, something remotely compar- 
able to the existing Union List of 
Serials and Periodicals, without which 
today no library service and hardly 
any scholarly research could properly 
proceed. I was supported in my men- 
tal explorations by the experience of 
my daily work: there has rarely been 
a week without a call, personal or by 
phone, from another educational in- 
stitution, asking, “Is there any thesis 
in your library which treats the sub- 
ject of .. .?” And I myself have been 
forced to make similar inquiries, par- 
ticularly for the benefit of harassed and 
time-pressed students who wanted to 
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write on a special topic but, on my ad- 
vice, had to find out first whether or 
not someone else had recently taken 
up the same subject. 

This was the thought foundation on 
which I based my initial efforts of ex- 
ploring the potentialities of such com- 
pilation. But immediately I ran into 
fundamental difficulties. How far back 
was I to go? A period of, say, twenty- 
five years was sure to contain a list 
of around 100,000 items! Should the 
list comprise every single thesis ever 
written anywhere in this country, or 
should it be selective? And, in the 
latter case, who would make, or rather 
who would be qualified to make, the 
selection? Would all concerned be will- 
ing to help me in the enormous task? 
And was it not advisable for practical 
reasons to restrict the scope of the com- 
pilation to the region in which I lived 
and worked, in other words, to make it 
a Union List of Theses in the Greater 
Boston Area (or in New England)? 
Finally, the question arose what good 
that list might do unless it was an 
annotated one. 

Cautiously I made contacts and in- 
vestigations. I found in the first place 
that some institutions keep fairly com- 
plete lists of their master’s theses, and 
that they were accessible. That was a 
comforting fact, because in my local 
patriotism I had assumed that my own 
College of Business Administration was 
unique in that respect! Fortunately also, 
I found much interest in and under- 
standing for the enterprise I was to 
embark on, and I was assured of the 
help and cooperation of some profes- 
sors and librarians, to whom I talked 
about it, as soon as the project would 
get under way. After months of brood- 
ing about it, and judging by the re- 
action to it on the part of learned and 
experienced persons, I was at last ready 
to start on these premises: 


The Union List of Theses had to be 
confined to the Greater Boston area, 
with the possible inclusion of centers 
like Worcester and Springfield. Un- 
deniably, this region comprises the 
greatest aggregation of institutions of 
higher learning in the country, prob- 
ably in the world. As such, the project, 
once completed, would not only stand 
by itself but also serve as a model for 
corresponding studies in other Ameri- 
can areas. 

The arrangement, my premise ran, 
would be by subject, and the whole 
listing would be done by consecutive 
numbers, regardless of the subject di- 
visions. In addition, there would have 
to be two indices, one by institution, 
the other by authors’ names, with ref- 
erences to the corresponding number 
or numbers in the main body of the 
compilation. The most sensible thing 
would be to print the work in loose- 
leaf form in sturdy ring binders, so 
that eventually new sheets with recent 
theses could readily be inserted. A re- 
arrangement in a revised edition after 
five or ten years would then be easy. 

The list ought to begin with the 
year 1945. This date was chosen, I 
believe, with good reason. The end of 
World War II marks in many respects 
the beginning of a new era in higher 
education in our country. Existing 
fields of study expanded to theretofore 
unknown or shunned paths of science 
and research. New subjects were added 
in the wake of world-wide experi- 
ences and responsibilities. Curriculum 
changes and new methods of teaching 
and learning sprang up. And a differ- 
ent student body entered the colleges: 
more mature (veterans), older and 
riper in experience (evening and ex- 
tension course groups), more skeptical 
— even cynical — in general (the 
younger generation). Consequently, 

[Continued on p. 76] 
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Record of Research — II 


The following list of books and articles published recently by members of 
the University staff or by students was compiled partly from information made 
available in the offices of the President of the University and of the Dean of the 
Graduate School, and partly from the Boston Medical Quarterly, a publication 
of the Boston University School of Medicine and the Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospitals. 


Biochemistry 

Boyp, Witt1am C. “Newer Concepts of Human Races Suggested by Blood 
Group Studies,” J. Nat. M.A., 44:1-6, 1952. 

Biology 

Humes, Artuur G., and Witson, Mitprep S. “The Last Copepodid Instar of 
Diaptomus sanguineus Forbes (Copepoda),” Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, XLI (December, 1951), 395-99. 

Lutz, Brenton R. The Living Blood Vessels. (University Lecture, December 
11, 1950.) Boston: Boston University Press, 1952. 12 pp. 

Dermatology 

Downinc, Joun G. “Barber’s Pilonidal Sinus,” ].4.M.A., 148:1501, 1952. 

“Cancer of the Skin and Occupational Trauma,” zbid., 245-52. 

. “The Use of ACTH and Cortisone in Dermatology,” New England ]. 
Med., 246: 56-65, 94-101, 1952. 

Economics 

BELLEMorE, Douctas H. “Investment Psychology since the Outbreak of War 
in Korea,” The Journal of Finance, VII (May, 1952), 121-27. 

Education 

INcRAM, CurisTINE P., and Kvaraceus, “Selected References from 
the Literature on Exceptional Children,” Elementary School Journal, LI 
(April, 1952), 471-82. 

Irwin, Lestre W. “The Importance and Place of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion,” Education in a Period of National Preparedness, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C. XVI (August, 1952), 47-61. 

——. “A Determination of Concepts of Healthful Living and their Relative 
Importance for a General Course in College Health,” The Research Quar- 
terly of the American Association for Health, Physical Health, and Recreation, 
XXIII (May, 1952), 177-97. 

“A Study of the Relationships of Certain Physical and Emotional Fac- 
tors to Habitual Poor Posture among School Children,” ib7d., 221-25. 

Kvaraceus, WILLIAM. “Prerequisites to an Effective Testing Program,” The 
School Review, LX (January, 1952), 24-29. 

Government 

Harvey, Lasutey G. (ed.) Bibliography on State and Local Government in 
New England. (Bulletin No. 1 of the Boston University Bureau of Public 
Administration.) Boston, 1952. 233 pp. 

“Reapportionments of State Legislatures — Legal Requirements,” Law 

and Contemporary Problems, XVII (Spring, 1952), 364-76. 
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History 

Autt, Warren O. The Self-directing Activities of Village Communities in 
Medieval England. (University Lecture, December 10, 1951.) Boston: 
1952. 20 pp. 

Latin-American Regional Studies 

Haperin, Maurice. “Latin-America in 1951,” Mexican Life, XXVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1952), 19-49. 

Mathematics 

Browper, Ferix E. “The Dirichtlet Problem for Linear Elliptic Equations of 
Arbitrary Even Order with Variable Coefficients,” Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, XXXVIII (March, 1952), 230-35. 

Medicine 

Brabey, S. E., INGELFINGER, Franz J., and Braptey, G. P. “Hepatic Circula- 
tion in Cirrhosis of the Liver,” Circulation, 5: 419-29, 1952. 

Lemon, Henry M., Loostt, C. G., Wisz, H., and Puck, T. T. “Transmission 
and Control of Respiratory Disease in Army Barracks. 3. The Suppression of 
Dust-borne Bacteria by Oiling Floors and Bed-clothes,” J. Infect. Dis., 90: 
141-52, 1952. 

Loost1, C. G., LEMon, Henry M., Rosertson, O. H., and Hampurcer, M. 
“Transmission and Control of Respiratory Disease in Army Barracks. 4. 
The Effect of Oiling Procedures on the Incidence of Respiratory Disease and 
Hemolytic Streptococcal Infections,” J. Infect. Dis., 90: 153-62, 1952. 

Physics 

Hauser, Watter, and FesupacH, Herman. “The Inelastic Scattering of Neu- 
trons,” The Physical Review, LXXXVII (July 15, 1952), 366-73. 


PREPARING FOR PoLiTiIcs purpose is to develop interest in, and 
[Continued from p. 66] ability to discharge effectively, the polit- 

In pertinent courses during the second ical responsibilities of democratic citi- 
semester, field work will be developed zenship. This purpose can be realized 
in cooperation with organizations like only through guidance and direction in 
the New Boston Committee and the _ the evaluation and coordination of the 
Massachusetts Civic League. How _ student’s total political experience to 
political parties and pressure groups the end that his understanding and ap- 
operate in the legislative process at preciation of the democratic process 
different levels; how a representative may be thorough, balanced, and realistic. 


or councilor holds his constituency: The Committee believes, in conclu- 
such topics will be explored at first sion, that through the establishment of 
hand. adequate facilities for supervision of 


The major objective of the whole field work, integration of laboratory 
program, of course, is not to train experience with study, evaluation and 
expert politicians, though it is to be measurement, research and publication, 
hoped that some students will be en- the program may make a distinctive 
couraged to enter politics and exercise contribution to the general cause of 
intelligent, honest, and discriminating education promoted by the Falk 
leadership. For most students, the basic Foundation. 
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PHARMACOLOGY 


Miss Lois M. Mosey, a student in 
the Boston University School of Medi- 
cine, has the honor of being the first 
woman to receive a research grant 
from the Massachusetts Heart Asso- 
ciation. A graduate of the University 
of Wyoming (B.S., 1943) and of Bos- 
ton University Graduate School (M.A., 
1951), Miss Mosey worked on her re- 
search project during the year 1951- 
1952 under the direction of Dr. George 
L. Maison, Professor of Pharmacology. 


Digitalis, the most useful drug in 
the treatment of heart failure, has 
been observed to cause disturbances of 
cardiac function when present in over- 
dosage. Since the drug has a cumu- 
lative action, overdosage may occur 
insidiously in the course of therapeutic 
administration. Cardiac toxicity con- 
sists of the production of cardiac 
arrhythmias, i.e., changes in heart rate 
(either excessive slowing or speeding) 
and/or changes in impulse formation. 
The normal impulse for the heart beat 
arises in auricular tissue specialized 
for this purpose and is conducted over 
other specialized tissue into the ven- 
tricles. Under the influence of digi- 
talis the normal pacemaker in the 
auricle may be depressed, conduction 
slowed, and the capacity for impulse 
formation of other cardiac tissues, 
notably the ventricular muscle, in- 
creased. Cardiac arrhythmias produced 
by cardiac glycosides result from the 
interaction of these factors. Ventricu- 
lar tachycardia, the most serious 
arrhythmia compatible with survival, 
results from rapid impulse formation 
in the ventricles. Since this condition 
may progress to the disorganized and 
effectual heart action, known as ven- 
tricular fibrillation, which is incom- 
patible with life, vigorous treatment 
aimed at correction of ventricular 
tachycardia is essential. 


Dilantin (diphenylhydantoin sodi- 


Student Research 


um), an agent effective against the 
repetitive discharges of nervous tissue, 
was first shown to be effective against 
ventricular tachycardia by Harris, who 
used this agent successfully to treat the 
arrhythmia produced in dogs by my- 
ocardial infarction (A. C. Harris and 
R. H. Kokemot, American Journal 
of Physiology, 163:505, 1950). Miss 
Mosey’s study demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of Dilantin in treating ven- 
tricular tachycardia produced in un- 
anesthetized dogs by overdosage of 
ouabain, a cardiac glycoside with ac- 
tions similar to those of digitalis. The 
effects of procaine and procaine amide, 
agents in clinical use in the treatment 
of ventricular tachycardia, were also 
tested for comparative action. 

Unanesthetized animals were in- 
jected with ouabain until ventricular 
tachycardia, proven by electrocardio- 
graphic tracings, was produced. The 
animals were then infused with Dilan- 
tin (12 dogs), procaine (5 dogs), or 
procaine amide (5 dogs). Dilantin in 
dosage of 10 to 30 mg/kg was effec- 
tive in abolishing arrhythmias in all 
the animals in which it was used; the 
average duration of action was one 
hour. Procaine and procaine amide 
were effective against similar arrhyth- 
mias, but for a shorter period. 

Side effects attributable to Dilantin 
were confined to transient nystagmus 
observed in one animal. Convulsions 
were produced in two of the five ani- 
mals receiving procaine. No side ef- 
fects directly induced by the adminis- 
tration of procaine amide were ob- 
served in this series, although in sim- 
ilar experiments elsewhere complete 
heart block and cardiac arrest have 
been reported. 

Since Dilantin proved as effective as 
procaine or procaine amide in the 
treatment of ventricular tachycardia 
induced by ouabain in the unanesthe- 
tized dog, clinical trial of this agent 
would appear to be warranted. 
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A New Proyecr — A New Pros_em 
[Continued from p. 72] 
teachers had to demand more, and 
more specific, work from graduate 
students, and these in turn had to mani- 
fest greater variety in their interests 
and could no longer by-pass or disre- 
gard the countless avenues open to 
them for steadily growing reference 
and research. All this, of course, is 
not to say that there had not been quite 
good theses written before 1945; but 
somewhere a demarkation line had to 
be drawn and, for the above reasons, 
1945 seemed a natural choice. 


On the other hand, many inadequate 
master’s theses have been written and 
accepted since 1945, concoctions that 
were, to say the least, anything but 
acceptable and that, as a matter of fact, 
should not have been approved at all. 
(Graduate Guidance and Thesis Coun- 
selling are relatively new educational 
ventures, though nobody knows why 
they should not have been an old-estab- 
lished system.) Consequently, it seemed 
desirable, even unavoidable, to draw 
up selective lists. This means, natu- 
rally, that librarians alone would be un- 
able to make the selection; the chair- 
men of the various departments must 
be consulted and must make their 
choice. Who else can know and can 
decide whether a thesis deserves to 
be accepted and preserved, and to be 


Specialism and Generalism 


mentioned and annotated in a bibliog- 
raphy intended to be important source 
material? Herein lies perhaps the great- 
est difficulty of the undertaking: to ask 
overburdened and preoccupied educa- 
tors, only indirectly interested in the 
forthcoming enterprise, to condense the 
objective and value of hundreds of 
theses to a few lines each. 


When will the project be finished? I 
do not know. At the pace of work 
provided for me in my daily chores, a 
one-man proposition like this, done 
in the spare time or in between work- 
ing hours, may take years; and up to 
now hardly one fifth of the material 
has been collected. 

Yet I am not afraid, and I am go- 
ing ahead, knowing that the job has 
got to be done, and believing that it 
will be a highly important and useful 
tool in the continually growing field 
of education, — not less important, for 
instance, than H. W. Wilson’s Doe- 
toral Dissertations, a serial publication 
that comes out for a two year period. 
It is needless to say that selfless and 
sympathetic cooperation of librarians, 
researchers, and professors could speed 
up the work considerably. Naturally, 
a grant from one of America’s famous 
research foundations would in all likeli- 
hood bring about the completion of 
this project within approximately one 
year. One can dream, can’t one? 


Woe to the specialist who is not a pretty fair generalist, and to the 
generalist who is not also a bit of a specialist. 


Scientists 


There are two classes, those who want to know, and do not care 
whether others think they know or not, and those who do not much care 


about knowing, but care very greatly about being reputed as knowing. 
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—Samuel Butler, Notebooks 


